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FOREWORD 


THERE must be something about Riverside Nights 
which distinguishes it from other revues, because 
it’s the only revue I’ve been able to sit through 
entirely without grief. They tell me it’s a new 
departure. Butwhy? It appears to bean ordinary 
revue, so far as my limited knowledge of the article 
goes. There is singing and there is dancing ; there 
are playlet skits, and the other devices peculiar to 
this form of entertainment ; and there is no connect- 
ing-link between them. Riverside Nights has, in 
fact, a most engaging inconsequence. Where, then, 
does it depart from revues as we know them? Only 
in quality. Riverside Nights happens to be really 
witty, and to lack vulgarity. I can’t see any other 
difference. Its manufacturers, in fact, are a cut 
—and more than a cut—above the ordinary; and 
there you are! This entertainment has the beauty 
of inspired amateurism. That may not sound high 
praise, but it is; for the dismalness of the ordinary 
revue lies in its being written down to what profes- 
sional entrepreneurs believe to be the only real 
public taste. It has been proved, of course, to 
demonstration, that the public will take ‘‘ Another 
Little Drink,” if ‘‘ Another Little Drink”’ is given 
to them; but the public will also take Riverside 
Nights, and ask for more. The public’s taste, in 
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fact, is consistently underrated by people whose 
own taste is certainly not distinguished for altitude. 
There are one or two items, perhaps, in Riverside 
Nights, such as the skit on a Russian play, which 
appeal more poignantly to the highbrow’s sense of 
humour than to that of the average revue-goer ; 
but, taken as a whole, it is warranted to make all 
the public laugh all the time. 


The day before I wrote this gratuitous foreword 
a lady from Europe was discussing with me the 
possibility of a revue that really would be a new 
departure—a revue controlled by a dominant idea. 
That is an attractive possibility which I commend 
to Mr. Herbert and Mr. Austin, to Mr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Playfair. I can imagine no team more 
likely to put that ball through the goal-posts. A 
Revue on Marriage, or on Civilisation, a Revue on 
Democracy, or on Gambling—the angles are many, 
the possibilities rich! The Revue on Marriage, for 
example, might commence with the modern novelist 
destroying the institution for everyone except 
himself, and might be conducted, bowing backwards, 
to its consummation in the Garden of Eden. The 
Revue on Civilisation would commence with the 
discovery of feathers, and be rounded off by the 
sight of the last Marquesan Islander falling exhausted 
into his top hat. The Revue on Democracy would 
naturally take that fair-faced dame through her 
seven ages to her second childhood in 1926, sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything, while 
the Revue on Gambling, beginning with Aéschylus 
insuring his life against acts of God, such as a rain 
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of tortoises, would inevitably close on a pas de deux 
between Monsieur Caillaux and the franc. Yes, the 
dominant idea is quite a notion. It’s a notion that, 
I fancy, people have had before, but which they 
have abandoned for the delights of going as they 
pleased. 

In the meantime, the delicious entertainment 
called Riverside Nights holds a field as yet quite 
unenclosed, and I take my hat off to it. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


The music, except where otherwise 

stated, was composed or arranged by 

FREDERIC AUSTIN or ALFRED 

REYNOLDS. The music of “ He 

didn’t oughter’’ composed and some of 

the songs in Item X arranged by 
HAROLD SCOTT 
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RIVERSIDE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH 


I 
RIVERSIDE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH 


The room seems strangely furnished for a twentieth 
century Hammersmith dwelling, having, indeed, no 
furniture at all. 

SHE WHO CoMES TO OBLIGE is found vaguely 
dusting a door-post. While she works, the sorrows 
of her life flow freely through her mind, and she sings 
a strange, home-made account of them, imagining, it 
would seem, that she is still addressing a neighbour 
an the Private Bar. 


I never will complain of my dear’usband, Mr. Henn ; 
When Wilkinson is sober he’s no worse than other 
men. 
We've never had no serious unpleasantness, but there— 
It’s little things, I've always said, are cruellest to 
bear. 


Well, he didn’t oughter strike me—not at meals, 
dear. 
I told him of tt only yesterday. 
It’s little things like that a woman feels, dear. 
Why can’t he wait till dinner’s cleared away ? 


He doesn’t smoke, he doesn’t bet, he washes every day ; 
And if he has a hobby, well, it’s children, I should 
say; 
Eleven seems a lot, I know, but that I don’t condemn, 
For happy is the man that has his quiver full of them. 
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But he didn’t oughter come to bed in boots, dear. 
It’s the little things that fidget me, you see. 
I never mind his keeping on his suits, dear, 
But why can’t he sleep in stockings, same as me ? 


And he didn’t oughter damn the Constitution. 
There's nothing wrong with that that I can see. 
I never mind his talking Revolution, 
But why can’t he vote Conservative, like me ? 


[Towards the end of this lament, Mrs. JOHN SMITH 
comes in (back), dejectedly trailing a chat 
behind her, and observes the singer with ill- 
concealed distaste. 


Mrs. SmitH. That will do, Mrs. Wilkinson-Henn. 
S. W. C. To'O. Pardon? Ow! [Exit with dignity. 


[Enter from all sides Mr. JOHN SMITH, AUNT 
AGATHA, and UNCLE HARRY—JOHN SMITH 
petulant (for him), and carrying a bridge-table, 
with a hand laid out thereon, the others trailing 
three chairs between them. 


Joun Smitu. Am I never to have a moment’s 
peace ? 


[To Mrs. Situ, as all four sit down at the table— 
centre. 


What with your daughters singing in the drawing- 
room, and your charwomen singing in the study, 
the house is little better than a bird-cage. (Picking 
up his hand) You to play, my love. 

Mrs. SMITH. I’m sorry, dear, but they must 
rehearse somewhere. (She plays a card.) 

JOHN SmiTH. Yes, but need they rehearse 
everywhere ? 
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Mrs. SMITH (vaguely). Yes, dear. (Her mind is 
divided between bridge and her daughters, and con- 
sequently 1s upon neither.) We shall be quite quiet 
here, dear. 


[Outside her seven daughters are heard singing 
“One, two three... one, two, three. . 
The singing ts concluded with loud giggles. The 
bridge-players wince or blaspheme, according 
to sex. 


UNCLE HARRY (gazing with stupefaction at the 
card his partner has played). Having no hearts, 
partner ? 

Mrs. SMITH (vaguely). I don’t think so, Uncle 
Harry. (To her spouse.) The girls are so worried 
about the Male Quartette. Do you know where 
they are? 

JOHN SmiTH. My dear, I left the Male Quartette 
circulating the decanters, and, like the heavenly 
bodies, a little uncertain which of them was going 
round the other. 

Mrs. SmitH. Oh, dear, what horrid husbands 
they’ll be! 

Aunt AGATHA (grim creature). They’re not 
husbands yet. And if you must have seven 
daughters, is it impossible to get them married 
without driving us all mad with private theatricals? 

Mrs. SmiTH. Well, they say that the stage is the 
one place in the world where the subject of love and 
marriage is kept continually before men’s minds. 
Make them act love-scenes, they say, make them 
sing love-songs, and, by degrees, they will get the 
habit of the thing. 

Mr. SmiTH. You to play, my dear. 

Mrs. SmiTH. Oh, dear, it’s always my turn. 
(Delighted) There—I had a heart all the time! 
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(Exhibits the ace and throws down the cards—beaming.) 
Perhaps we'd better start again. . 

ALL (throwing down their cards), Perhaps we'd 
better. 

Mrs. SMITH (as JOHN SMITH deals, etc.). You're 
to rehearse to-night too, John. (Zo UNCLE HARRY.) 
So are you ! 

Mr. SMITH (simply). I will do nothing of the sort. 

Mrs. SMITH (coaxing). Do, dear. Just your little 
introductions. All you have to say is (she mses, 
carried away), ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the 
first English variety entertainment ever presented 
in Englan PS 


[Female voices (off) are heard singing “‘ One, two 
three . . . one, two, three... . . All wince heavily. 
JOHN SMITH snorts. 


UNncLE Harry. What is that tune they keep 
singing? It sounds like choir-practice at Roedean. 

Mrs. SmitH (delighted). Well, that’s roughly 
what it is. That’s Miss Pinkerton’s Academy— 
you know—Thackeray—Vanity Fairy. Miss Pinker- 
ton’s Academy used to be just along the road. 
And July is Becky Sharp. It’s called ‘“‘ The First 
Waltz,’’ and it’s so sweet. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, if it’s all the same to everybody, 
I’d just as soon my study was not converted into 
Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. One diamond ! 

Mrs. SMITH. One spade, darling. 

AUNT AGATHA. Three diamonds ! 

UNCLE Harry. Double three diamonds ! 

Mr. SmiTH. Content ! 

Mrs. SMITH. Charmed ! 

UNCLE HARRY. Well, now we're off ! 


[Aunt Agatha puts down her hand. 
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MR. SMITH (glancing at the door). Oh, my God! 


[In the doorway are two delightful young things, 
apparently in fancy dress, and posing as if in 
preparation for an old-fashioned dance. Four 
other creatures like unto themselves are behind 
them. They smile happily, but Mr. SMITH does 
not. 


Mr. SMITH (disgusted—gathers up cards, table, 
wife, and all). Come on, we'll finish the game in 
the bathroom |! 


[Exeunt bridge-party, discomfited, as the young 
things advance down stage in minuet formation, 
singing : 


One, two, three; one, two, three— 
Who would not sigh to see 
So much solemmity ? 

I do for one, (Yawn.) 
Stately we scrape and slide, 
But it can’t be demed 
Something less dignified 

Might be more fun. 


Doubiless dear Pa and Ma, 
Stiff with inertia, 
Rack’d with sciatica, 
Revel this way ; 
Maybe such dances mean 
Joy to Aunt Josephine ; 
Frankly at seventeen 
They are not gay. (All yawn.) 


[Enter Becky SHarp in outdoor clothes, radiant 
and excited. They crowd round her. 
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ALL. Becky ! 
Becky (removing her cloak, etc.). 


My dears! Such fun! Forget 
Your musty. minuet— 
I'll teach you in tts place 
The latest thing from France 
That's not so much a dance 
As one prolonged embrace. (Ecstatic.) 


Miss SALTIRE (the high and mighty—drawling). 
Tell us, Becky, for we are all rotten with gentility. 


[The Grirus gather round Becky: 


Becky. Well, my dears, last evening a French 
officer came to my father’s house in Soho—such 
whiskers, my dear! He stayed till nine, or nearly, 
and he taught me the new dance. No more of 
your far-away bowing and scraping, thank you! 
You will not believe me, but, on my honour, the 
gentleman puts his arm round the lady and hugs 
her—so! (Sensation.) And so they go round the 
room. Indeed, I thought at first it was not a dance 
at all, but a proposal of marriage! (All excited but 
slightly shocked, especially the virtuous Amelia.) 
Come, Amelia, T’ll be your beau! (She catches 
hold of her.) 

AMELIA (gives a little scream, and nervously retires 
as though BECKY were indeed a man). Rebecca! 
I dare not—Miss Pinkerton ! 

Becky. Boh! (Imitating Miss Pinkerton.) ‘‘ Miss 
Sedley, it is not genteel so much as to imagine a 
male individual at such close quarters.” Well, 
whisper it if you’re afraid. (In deference to their 
fears she puts a finger to her lips) Ssh! Watch me, 
all of you! 
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[She catches hold of the reluctant AMELIA, and 
dances her round, stealthily singing her instruc- 
tions to a valse-tune, 

[The others watch, fascinated, though fearful. 
By degrees they yield to temptation, pair off 
(SWARTZ with BRIGGS, SALTIRE with MARTIN, 
the Orphan), and begin tovalse too, At first it 
ts all very stealthy and conspiratorial. But 
soon they are carried away, get the hang of it, 

and they sing as they dance—the orchestra joining 

in: 
How sweet! Only suppose 
This was a ball, and these were beaus ! 
Tender and coy, 
Tucked in his arms, 
How could the boy 
Resist our charms ? 
One long embrace ! 
So close his face ! 
Fie! Fie! 
He’s stolen a kiss ! 
Good-bye 
Swooning and vapours ! 
We'll try 
Livelier capers ! 
Give me a man and an hour of this, 
And I'll be never no more a miss. 


[Miss PINKERTON appears in the doorway and 
utters a horrified cry. The GIRLS stop dancing, 
all looking guilty except BECKY. 


Miss PINKERTON (pained). Amelia! Are you 
in your senses? (Wvathful) Miss Sharp, I suspect 
I have nourished a viper in my bosom. 

Becky. A viper! A fiddlestick ! 


[A terrible hush—they glare at each other. 
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Miss PINKERTON (in all her majesty—pointing 
a skinny hand). Miss Sharp! To your room! 
Young ladies! The minuet ! 


[The girls again dance the minuet conducted by 
Miss PINKERTON, and singing through their tears : 


One, two, three; one, two, three ! 
Good little girls are we, 
Girdled with modesty, 

Armoured with 1ce : 
For we are well aware 
Life is a dark affair, 
Man crops up everywhere, 

Love’s not quite nice. 


CURTAIN 
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“IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S AMPLER DAYS” 
1. I wish he would decide. 


2. Tommy, make room for your uncle. 


3. Please sell no more drink to my father. 
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“IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S AMPLER DAYS” ° 


I WisH HE Woutp DECIDE 
By Haynes Bailey. (“ Admired Ballad.’’) 


I wish he would decide, mamma, 
I wish he would decide. 

I’ve been a bridesmaid many times— 
When shall I be a bride ? 


My cousin Ann and sister Fan 
The nuptial knot have tied, 
Yet, come what will, I’m single still, 
Yet, come what will, I’m single still. 
I wish he would decide. 
When shall I be a bride ? 
When shall I be a bride ? 


He takes me to the play, mamma, 
And brings me pretty books ; 

He woos me with his eye, mamma ; 
Such speechless things he looks. 

Where er I roam, abroad, at home, 
He lingers by my side. 


Yet, come what will, I’m single still, etc. 


Ive thrown out many a hint, mamma, 
I’ve spoke of other beaux, 

I’ve talked about domestic life, 
And sung “‘ They don’t propose.” 
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Then if he means to break, mamma, 
My passion and my pride, 

Unconquered yet, I'll scorn regret, 
Although he won’t decide. 


Tommy, MAKE RooM FOR YOUR UNCLE 
Words and Music by T. S. Lonsdale. 


Fred Jones, Hatter, of Leicester Square, 
Presents himself to you, 
And you may guess, when he ts dressed, 
Of girls he knows a few ; 
A widow fell in love with him 
While riding in a train, ‘ 
She had a spoiled boy with her, 
Who caused us both much pain. 


CHORUS. 

Tommy, make room for your uncle, 
There’s a litile dear ! 

Tommy, make room for your uncle ; 
I want him to sit here. 

You know mamma has got a bun, 
And that she'll give to you, 

So don’t annoy, there’s a good boy, 
Make room for your uncle, do. 


SPOKEN. Yes, the confounded young urchin 
caused me a great deal of pain and sorrow; and 
the widow, his mother, introduced me to him as his 


Fred Jones was never an uncle before, 


and never will be again, not if he knows it—and 
the whole of the journey the mother said to the 


CHORUS. 
Tommy, make room for your uncle, etc. — 
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When first I met the firm of Green, 
"Twas on my journey down 

To spend a day at Rosherville, 
“ Just like a swell from Town.” 

The widow loved romantic scenes, 
And a squeeze on the sly, 

But when my arm went round her waist 
The boy began to cry! 


SPOKEN. Yes, it would never do to make love 
before the boy, and the widow said, “‘ Not before 
the boy, Fred; not before the boy.” Just then 
we went under a tunnel, and she said: 


CHORUS. 
Tommy, make room for your uncle, etc. 


The mother told her loving son 
To watch the passing train, 

Bui “‘ No,” he said, “‘ my Uncle Fred 
Will kiss your hand again.” 

The widow blushed a maiden blush, 
And I was not myself, 

For who could make love on a seat 
In front of that young elf ? 


In a sunny retreat in Rosherville 
I went down on my knees, 

And asked if she would fly with me 
Across the bright blue seas ? 

She sighed and said, “‘ You wicked man, 
But how about the child ?”’ 

And clasped him fondly to her breast, 
While I the agony piled ! 


SPOKEN. I said, ‘‘ My lovely of all lovely beings, 
let us fly to some foreign clime—where I will protect 
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you and your boy.” She answered and said, “ How 
about my little pie shop in Seven Dials? ’”’ ‘“ Oh, 
Bloomsbury, do you keep a pie shop? ”’ 


CHORUS. 
Tommy, make room for your uncle, etc. 


PLEASE SELL NO MORE DRINK TO MY FATHER 
Words by Mrs. F. B. Pratt. 


Please, sir, will you listen a moment, 
I’ve something important to say ; 
My mother has sent you a message, 
Receive it in kindness, I pray. 
’Tis of father, poor father, I’m speaking ; 
You know him ; he’s called Ragged Gore ; 
But we love him, and hope we may save him, 
If yowll promise to sell him no more. 


CHORUS. 
Please sell no more drink to my father, 
It makes him so strange and so wild ; 
Heed the prayer of my heart-broken mother, 
And pity the poor drunkard’s child. 


My father came home yester even, _ 
Reeled home through the mud and the rain ; 
He upset the lamp on the table, 
And struck my sick mother again. 
Then all through the hours till the morning 
He lay on our cold kitchen floor, 
And this morning he’s sick and he’s sorry. 
Please promise to sell him no more. 


CHORUS. 
Please sell no more drink to my father, etc. 
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When sober, he loves us so dearly, 
No father is kinder than he ; 
He wishes so much to stop drinking, 
But this ts the trouble, you see ; 
He cannot resist the temptation 
He feels when he passes your door 
As he goes to his work in the morning, 
PLEASE promise to sell him no more. 


CHORUS. 
Please sell no more drink to my father, etc. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S SERENADE 


(Introduction) 
JOHN SMITH 


Two official bodies have recently expressed the hope 
that authors and comedians will refrain from 
making jokes about policemen and domestics, on 
the ground that such levity discourages recruiting 
for those honourable services. If there is any 
substance in this, I fear that the little drama which 
is now to be presented must cause havoc in the life 
of London, for my daughter tells me that it contains 
both a policeman and a housemaid, and, more 
dangerous still, a milkman as well. If any members 
of the audience are hovering on the brink of one of 
these professions, I beg them not to be deterred, 
reminding them that we laugh most at those we 
love best, and that if jokes can kill, it is a strange 
thing that the lover and the poet keep cropping mp 
as they do. 

However, as a graceful gesture, my daughter at 
the last moment has had included in the play the 
character of a burglar, so that what the forces of 
justice lose on the swings they may perhaps make 
up on the roundabouts. 

Further, my daughter claims that this opera 
deserves the description of grand opera. I think 
myself this is scarcely fair to the authors ; for it is 
short, inexpensive, wholly intelligible, and extra- 
ordinarily true to life. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S SERENADE 
A Grand Little Opera 


Outside a house—Moonlight—Discovered, a Police- 
man, with Lantern, Truncheon, and Service Guitar. 


THE POLICEMAN. 


Susan, hear my tuneful sighing ; 
Brightest jewel on my beat, 
From your hateful kitchen flying, 
At my bosom find retreat. 
See, the moon, serene and argent ! 
And we need not fear the sergeant, 
For he loves a lady too. 
Here in pain I stand, my beauty, 
One devoted eye on duty, 
But the other fixed on you. 


SUSAN (emerging). 

Robert, though in my profession 

We are crude, uncultured, coarse, 
In the arts of self-expression 

Scarcely fit to meet the force, 
In my plain, tll-tutored fashion 
Let me here declare my passion, 

And tf still you doubt my flame, 
Robert, see with what sweet ardour, 
Leaving chaos in the larder, 

To your dear blue arms I came. 


THE POLICEMAN. 
Now, my girl, I know you're mocking. 
Have you not another swain ? 
When you hear the postman knocking, 
Does your heart not knock again ? 
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When you hear that milkman bellow, 
Do you still admire the fellow ? 

Tell me, love, for, if ’tis so, 
Should I meet these men at luncheon, 
With a buffet from my truncheon 

Robert's rivals go below. 


SUSAN. 


Robert, cease this foolish clamour ; 

Vain the milkman’s modish coo ! 
And in vain do postmen hammer 

If they bring no word from you. 
For yourself your Sue is yearning— 
But I smell the supper burning, 

Back to duty must I press. 
So if you have done with hinting, 
You'll oblige me by imprinting 

On my lips a chaste caress. 


[Chaste caress. SUSAN retires into the kitchen. 


THE POLICEMAN. 
So good night. Sleep sound, my pretty ; 
Here till dawn I take my stand ; 
There are burglars in this city, 
But we have them well in hand ; 
And, whatever fears may furrow 
Other foreheads in the borough, 
Nothing shall this roof surprise ; 
Mice and burglars both repelling, 
Robert guards the sacred dwelling 
Where his lovely Susan les. 


[Exit the POLICEMAN, with lantern, to examine the 
defences of the house. 


Enter a MILKMAN, with milkcart. 
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THE MILKMAN (softly). 
Milk-O! Miulk-O! 

Come, Susan, from thy pots and pans, 

No matter who may chide, 
For with his merry tinkling cans 

Thy milkman waits outside, 
That brings each morning with hs cart 
His unadulterated heart, 

And softly calls below, 

‘““ Milk-O ! my love, milk-O!” 


So fair the night, my love so strong, 
This way I had to walk, 
But I have brought my cart along 
That people may not talk ; 
This pint of milk I'll give to thee 
Our little alibi to be, 
And softly call below, 
“ Mulk-O ! my love, milk-O !” 


SUSAN (emerging). 
Is that my milkman? Did I hear 
That voice so like the linnet’s ? 
O lovely milkman, kiss me, dear 
(I’ve not been kissed for minutes). 


[The MILKMAN gives her a pint of milk and a kiss. 
The POLICEMAN, returning, observes this transac- 
tion with ill-concealed concern. 


THE POLICEMAN (aside). 
Duped! Duped! Ah, duped! So this is woman's 
trust. 
Revenge, proud Robert! He shall bite the dust. 
[He approaches the guilty pair. 
Now what's all this here ? 
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THE MILKMAN. 
Officer, 
My lawful trade I ply with her, 
Of which in witness pray behold 
This pint of milk but newly sold. 


THE POLICEMAN (suspiciously). 


In my experience of crime— 

And that, my lad, ’s a goodish time— 
I never saw a stranger sight, 

A person selling milk at NicutT ! 
Had tt been whisky, now, or silk, 

I might have winked at 1t—but Mixx ! 


SUSAN. 
Unhand him, wretch! 


THE POLICEMAN. 


My girl, withdraw ! 
It’s my belief he’s broke the law. 
Men don’t sell pints of milk by chance— 
It’s a suspicious circumstance. 
And what is more, you amorous gurgler, 
Yow’ll be arrested for a burglar. 
But first, that nothing be mistook, 
; Ill note the details in my book. 
[He does so. Meanwhile the MILKMAN sings a 

passionate farewell. 


THE MILKMAN. 


Farewell, my heart, farewell ; 
To Pentonville I go. 

But in my gloomy cell 
One comfort I may know. 
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THE POLICEMAN’S SERENADE 


Outside the dungeon dark, 
If you will sit and hark, 
Til now and then remark 
“ Milk-O ! my love, milk-O |” 


SUSAN. 
Outside the dungeon dark 
I'll sit at eve and hark, 
And hope that you'll remark, 
“ Milk-O ! my love, milk-O !” 


THE POLICEMAN (taking notes). 
Though he ts in the dark, 
This ill-conditioned spark 
Will now and then remark, 
“ Milk-O ! my love, milk-O !” 


[During this affecting scene a BURGLAR, seizing 
his opportunity, enters the house by the open 
kitchen door. 

[Emotional music. The POLICEMAN marches the 
MILKMAN off with cart. 


SUSAN (reflective). 
Alas, in one short night 

To lose two lovers true ! 
O Cupid, ts this right ? 

I put the point to you. 
My milkman in a cage— 
My Robert in a rage ! 

O Cupid, at this stage 

What ts a girl to do? 


[The BURGLAR emerges from the house carrying a 
bag containing swag. 
THE BuRGLAR (presenting pistol). 


Be silent, hussy, for of you should shout, 
The chances are you'll have your brains blown out. 
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SUSAN (unmoved, curiously). 


The voice ts sweet, 
Well formed the feet, 
The figure has a grace ; 
One boon I ask— 
Remove your mask, 
That I may see the face. 


(Reassuring) 
To jail I will not shove you, 
For I believe I love you. 


[The BuRGLAR, struck by her beauty and courage, 
removes his mask, while his revolver falls from 
his nerveless fingers. 


Now, strike me pink in every limb and feature 
If eer I saw a more attractive creature ! 


[SUSAN, after examining the face, picks up 
the revolver. 


Yes, I love you, burglar dear ; 
Burglar, will you marry me ? 
You have money, tz is clear ; 
I have brains for two or three. 
Burglar, if you will not wed, 
I shall shoot you through the head ! 
Better marr-i-ed than dead— 
Pretty burglar, marry me! 


THE BURGLAR. 


Never in my varied life 
Saw I such a tuger-cat ; 
Born to be a burglar’s wife— 
And I can’t say more than that. 
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You can drop the pistol now 
(It’s not loaded, anyhow). 
Vl propose, if you'll allow. 
Pretty housemaid, marry me ! 


BotH. 

To the booty of the day 

Let me add one precious kiss ; 
With our treasure then away— 

But no burgling after this ! 
Burgling is, in fact, a bore ; 
Safe upon some foreign shore 
We'll be happy evermore. 


Pretty nies oe d } marry me ! 


[They go off, rapturous, with bag of swag. 


[The PoLicEMAN returns, philosophical, having 
gugged the milkman, and resumes his vigil. 


THE POLICEMAN. 

Frail, ah, frail! But I forgive her. 

Here till dawn I play my part. 
So no other evil-liver 

Shall attempt her guileless heart, 
And whatever fears may furrow 
Other foreheads in the borough 

Nothing shall this roof surprise ; 
Mice and burglars both repelling, 
Through the night I'll guard the dwelling 

Where my lovely Susan lies. 


[He stands with his lantern lovingly directed at the 
window where he supposes Susan to lie. 
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LYON PLAYFAIR 


IV 


LAMBERT SIMNEL AND PERKIN WARBECK 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY VII 


(Introduction) 


IT must be understood in Lyon Playfair’s new play 
that complete truth to history is not intended. He 
has tried to mix, in the best possible manner, the 
two famous rebellions. It is an historical drama of 
the first order. Mr. Lyon Playfair has put in his 
play some very good jokes, and has used his queer 
talent. The play must be looked upon as serious, 
although the Salvation Army is mentioned. As 
this is Lyon Playfair’s first play, we will give an 
account of his career. . 

He was born in Pelham Crescent, educated at 
Graham Street and The Wick. From the first he 
showed signs of being a great writer. He started a 
play called The Russian Pip, but did not finish it. 
From that time he has studied hard and read 
Longfellow and Tennyson (for three days), and has 
eventually reached his first play. 


GILES PLAYFAIR. 
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THOMAS AND SALLY 
Ae en mR an NE OE PT 
Dull Wisdom all Happiness sours 
Since Life is no more than a Passage at best 
Let’s strew the way over with Flowers. 
With flowers, 
Let’s strew, etc. 


SALLY (Recit.). 
In vain I strive my Sorrows to amuse, 
Stubborn they are and all reliefs refuse, 
What med’cine shall I fly to or what Art P 
Is there no cure for a distempered Heart ? 


(Air). 
a 
My former Time how brisk and Gay, 
So blithe was I, as blithe could be, 
But now I’m sad, Ah well a-day, 
For my true Love is gone to Sea. 


2 
The Lads pursue I strive to shun, 
Their wheedling Arts are lost on me, 
For I to Death shall Love but one, 
And He alas is gone to Sea. 


As droop the Flowers till Light return, 
As mourns the Dove tts absent she 
So will I droop so will I mourn, 
Till my true love returns from Sea. 


Dorcas (Reczt.). 


What, will you never quit this idle Trade? 
Still still in tears, Go, you're a foolish Maid ; 
In time have prudence, your own Int’ rest see, 
Youth lasts not always, be advised by me. 
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(Air.) 
That May day of Life is for Pleasure, 
For singing and dancing and show, 
Then why will you waste such a treasure 
In sighing and crying Heigh ho Heigh ho 
In sighing and crying Heigh ho. 


Let’s copy the Bird in the meadows,. 
By hers tune your pipe when ’tis low, | 
Fly round and coquet it as she does, 
And never sit crying Heigh ho Heigh ho 
And never sit crying Heigh ho. 


Tho’ when in the arms of a lover, 
It sometimes may happen, I know, 

That e’er all our toying 1s over, 
We cannot help crying Heigh ho Heigh ho 
We cannot help crying Heigh ho. 


In Age ev’ry one a new part takes, 
I find to my sorrow ’tis so, 

When old you may cry till your heart aches, 
But no one will mind your Heigh ho Heigh ho 
But no one will mind your Heigh ho. 


SALLY (Recit.). 
Leave me. 
Dorcas. 
Go to—I came to make you glad, 
Adsooks, what's here ? this folly makes me mad. 
Yow’re grieving and for whom (’tis pretty sport) 
For one that gets a wife at ev’ry Port. 


SALLY. 


Dorcas, for shame! how can you be so base, 
Or after this look Thomas in the face ? 
His ship’s expected. 
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clei aE acta A 
Dorcas. 
Tell not me ; the Squire, 
As Tom is yours, you are his heart's desire. 
Then why so peevish and so froward still ? 
He’d make your Fortune, Let him have us will. 


(Air.) 
I 
When I was a young one what girl was lke me, 
So wanton so airy and brisk as a bee, 
I tattl’d, I rambl'd, I laugh d and where e’er 
A fiddle was heard to be sure I was there. 


2 
To all that came near I had something to say 
’Twas This, sir, and That, sir, but scarce ever nay 
And Sundays dressed out in my silks and my lace 
I warrant I stood by the best in the Place. 


3 
At twenty I got me a husband; poor man ! 
Well rest him, we all are as good as we can, 
Yet he was so peevish he'd quarrel for straws 
And jealous, tho’ truly I gave him some cause. 


He snubb’d me, and huff’d me, but let me alone, 
Egad, I’ve a tongue and I paid him his own. 
Ye wives take the hint and when spouse is untowr’d 

Stand firm to our charter and have the last word. 


5 
But now I’m quite alter’d, the more to my woe, 
I’m not what I was forty summers ago ; 
This Time’s a sore foe, there’s no shunning his dart, 
However I keep up a pretty good heart; 
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6 
Grown old yet I hate to be sitting Mum Chance, 
I still love a Tune tho’ unable to dance ; 
And Books of Devotion laid by on the shelf, 
I teach that to others I once did myself. 


SQUIRE. 
Life’s a garden rich in treasure, 
Buried like the seeds in Earth, 
There lie Joy contentment Pleasure, 
But ’tis Love must bring them forth. 
That warm sun tts aid denying, 
We no happiness can taste, 
But in cold obstruction lying, 
Life ts all one barren waste. 


SALLY (Recit). 
Ah whither have my heedless steps betrayed. 


SQUIRE. 


Where would you fly? of whom are you afraid P 
Here’s neither spectre, ghost nor goblin nigh, 
Nor any one but Cupid you and I. 


SALLY. 
Unlucky. 
SQUIRE. 


S’death! she sets me all on fire, 
Bewitching girl, I languish with desire, 
But wherefore do you shrink and trembling stand 
So coy, so silly ? 
SALLY. 
Pray, sir, loose my hand, 
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THOMAS AND SALLY 


DuET. (SQUIRE and SALLY.) 


SQUIRE. 


Come, come dear Girl I must not be demed, 
Fine clothes you shall flash in and rant tt away, 
I'll give you this purse too and hark you beside, 
We'll kiss and we'll toy all the long Summer's day. 


SALLY. 
Of kissing and toying you soon would be tured, 
Thou'd poor hapless Sally consent to be naught, 
Besides sir, believe me, I scorn to be hired, 
The heart's not worth gaining which is to be bought. 


SQUIRE. 


Fear not my sweet Sally the world’s busy tongue, 
Soon soon above scandal my Girl shall be put, 

Then laugh as you roll in your chariot along, 
At Draggletatl Chastity walking afoot. 


SALLY. 


If only the fear of the world made me shy, 

My coyness and modesty were but ill shown, 
Their pardon ’twere easy with money to buy, 

But how, tell me how I could purchase my own? 


SQUIRE. 
Leave morals to greybeards, those lips were designed, 
For better employment. 


SALLY. 
I'll not be a whore. 


SQUIRE. 
O fie child, love bids you be rich and be kind 


SALLY. 
But Viriue commands me be honest and poor. 
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f SQUIRE. 
Be rich. 
SALLY. | 
No, no. 


SQUIRE, 
And be kind. 


SALLY. 
No, no. 
SQUIRE, 
O fie child, love bids you be rich and be kend., 


Part II 


THOMAS (Recit.). 
Avast! my Boys, avast! all Hands ashore, 
Mess mates, what cheer old England, hey, once more. 
I’m thinking how the wenches will rejoice, 
Out with your presents, boys, and take-your choice. 
Ive an old Sweetheart, but look, there’s the town, 
Weigh Anchor, tack about, and let’s bear down. 


(Azr.) 
I 

From ploughing the Ocean and threshing Mounsteur, 
In old England we’re landed again, 

Your hands, my brave comrades, Ho la Boys what cheer, 
For a Sailor that’s just come ashore what cheer, 
For a Sailor that’s ust come ashore. 

Those hectoring blades thought to scare us no doubt, 
And to cout us and slash us Morbleu, 

But hold there, avast ! they were plaguily out, 

We have slic’d ’em and pepper’d ’em too, 
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2 


Then Courage, my Hearts, your own consequence know, 
Yon Invaders shall soon do us Right, 

The Lyon may rouze when he hears the cock crow, 
But can never be put in a fright, 
No no—But can never, etc. 

Yow’ve only to shun your nonsensical jars 
Your damn’d party and idle contest, 

And let all your strife be like us honest Tars, 
Who shall fight for his Country the best 
The best—Who shall fight, etc. 


3 

Now long live the King ! may he prosperous reign 
Of no faction, no Power afraid, 

May Britain’s proud flag still exert o'er the Main 
At all points of the Compass display’d 
Display’ d—At all points, etc. 

No quick-sands endanger, no rocks overwhelm, 
Steady, steady and safe may she saul, 

No ignorant Pilot e’er sit at her helm, 

Or her Anchor of Liberty fatal 
No no—Or her Anchor, etc. 


DUET. 


SQUIRE. 
In vain I've ev'ry wily Art essay’d, 
Nor promises can tempt nor vows persuade, 
No prospect of success is left me now, 
How shall I gain her. 


Dorcas. 
Why I’ll tell you how. 
Lay wheedling vows and promises aside, 
And with a bold attack beat down her pride, 
For oft when regular approaches fail 
Besiegers storm a place, and so prevail, 
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DORCAS, 


I 
All ye who would wish to succeed with a lass, 
Learn how the affair’s to be done, 
For if you stand fooling and shy like an ass, 
You'll lose her lose her 
You'll lose her as sure as a gun. 


2 
With whining and sighing and vows and all that 
As far as you please you may run, 
She'll hear you and jeer you and give you a pat 
But jilt you jilt you 
She'll jilt you as sure as a gun. 


3 
To worship and call her bright Goddess 1s fine, 
But mark you the consequence, Mun ; 
The Baggage will think herself really divine, 
And scorn you—scorn you, 
She’ll scorn you as sure as a gun. 


4 
Then be with a Maiden bold frolic and stout, 
And no opportunity shun, 
She'll tell you she hates you and swear she'll cry out 
But Mum—mum 
But mum—she’s as sure as a gun. 


SQUIRE. 


This way she comes a milking—hence, begone ! 
O Love assist me, You that drive me on, 

The time, the place both favour my design, 
Now if she’s coy I'll force her to be mine, 

But lest some other course she steer her fight, 
’Twere best a while conceal me from her sight. 
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SALLY. 
How cruel those who with ungen’yous Aim, 
Strive to seduce and bring young maids to shame. 
That brutish squire! But wherefore should I fear, 
I ne'er can turn false hearted to my Dear. 
No, when he came his last farewell to take, 
He bid me wear this token for his sake, 
He shall not prove me fickle and unkind, 
Or say that out of sight was out of mind. ° 


SALLY. 


I 
Auspicious Spirits guard my Love, 
In time of Danger near him bide, 
With outspread wings around him move, 
And turn each random ball aside. 


2 
And you lus Foes tho’ Hearts of Steel, 
Oh may you then with me accord, 
A Sympathetic passion feel, 
Behold his face and drop the sword. 


3 
Ye Winds your blust’ring fury leave, 
Like atrs that o’er the garden sweep, 
Breathe soft in sighs and gently heave, 
The calm smooth bosom of the Deep. 


4 

Till Halcyon Peace return’d once more, 
From Blasts secure and hostile Harms, 

My Sailor views his Native shore, 
And harbours safe in these fond arms, 
And harbours, etc. ; 
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SQUIRE AND SALLY 
(A Dialogue) 


SQUIRE. 


I 
Well met, pretty maid, 
Nay don’t be afraid, 
I mean you no mischief I Vow, 
I Vow, 
I mean you no mischief I vow. 
Pshaw what is’t you ail, 
Come give me your pail, 
And I'll carry it up to your Cow. 


SALLY 


2 
Pray let tt alone, 
I’ve hands of my own 
Nor need yours to help me, forbear, 
Forbear. 
Nor need yours to help me, forbear. 
How can you persist P 
I won't sir be kisst 
Nor teaz’d thus, go trifle elsewhere. 


3 
But hark prithee hark 
Look yonder’s a lark, 
It warbles and pleases me so 
It warbles 
Warbles and pleases me so, 
To hear the soft tale 
Of the sweet Nightingale 
I would not be tempted to go. 
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SQUIRE. 


4 
Then here we'll sit down, 
Come come never frown, 
No longer my bliss I'll retard 
Retard 
No longer my bliss retard 
Kind Venus shall spread 
Her Veil over head 
And the little rogue Cupid keep guard. 


SQUIRE, THOMAS, SALLY 


THOMAS. 
What's this I see, May I believe my eyes ? 
A pirate just about to board my Prize, 
‘Twas well I this way chanc’d my course to steer, 
Sal, what's the matter ? 


SALLY. 
Thomas ! 


SQUIRE. 


*"Sdeath who's here, 
Fellow begone or learn your phrase to mend. 


THOMAS. 


Do you sheer off or ’Sblood I'll make you, friend ! 
Let go the wench, I claim her for my share, 
And now lay hands upon her if you dare. 


SALLY. 
Dare. 
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SQUIRE. 
Saucy rascal, this intrusion 
You shall answer to your cost, 
Bully’d! scandalised ! confusion ! 
All my schemes and wishes crost ! 


THOMAS. 
Hark you, master, keep your distance, 
*Sblood, take notice what I say, 
There’s the Channel, no resistance, 
Tack about and bear away. 


SALLY. 
Would you wrest our Freedom from us ? 
Now my Heart has lost tts fear, 
Oh my best my dearest Thomas, 
Sure some Angel sent you here. 


SQUIRE. 
Since her paltry Inclination, 
Stoops to such a thing as you, 
Thus I make a recantation, 
Foolish low-liv’d wench, adieu. 


SALLY. 
Oh wellcome wellcome How shall I impart, 
The Joy this happy meeting gives. my Heart. 
Now, Tom, in safety stay at home with me, 
And never trust again that treach’rous Sea. 


THOMAS. 
Excuse me, Sal, while mighty George has foes, 
With Heart and Hand their malice I’ll oppose, 
But hang this talking, my desires are keen, 
You see yon steeple and know what I mean. 
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THOMAS. 


Let Fops pretend in flames to melt, 

And plead the pains they never felt, 
We Sailors scorn their Servile Arts, 
For with our hands we give our hearts. 


SALLY. 
Let prudish Ladies still deny, 
Look cold and give their hearts the lye, 
I own the Passion in my breast, 
And long to make my Lover blest. 


THOMAS. 


For this the Satlor on the mast, 
Endures the cold and cutting blast, 

All dripping wet wears out the night, 
And braves the Fury of the Fight. 


SALLY. 


For this the Maiden pines and dies, 
With throbbing Heart and Streaming eyes, 
Tull sweet reverse of joy she proves, 

And clasps the faithful Lad she loves. 


DUET (SALLY AND THOMAS). 


Ye British youths, be brave, you'll find, 
The British Virgins will be kind. 
Protect their beauty from alarms, 
And they'll repay you with their charms. 


DIALOGUE (SQUIRE AND Dorcas). 


SQUIRE. 
Pnithee Dorcas forbear. 
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Dorcas. 
Dear Squire but hear, 
Nor make ’bout a girl such a Pother. 


SQUIRE. 


But just in the nick To be played such a trick, 
Say what shall I do P 


DORCAS. 
Get another. 


SQUIRE. 
How ? 


DORCAS. 
Get another. 


SQUIRE. 
Pshaw. 


DorRCas. 
That you must do, Get another. 


SQUIRE. 
Get another ? but where shall I find one so fair P 


DORCAS. 


In the next, tho’ with this you miscarried, 
Leave your rival to grieve whom no change can relieve. 


SQUIRE. 
What change can he wish for. 


DORCAS. 
He’s married. 
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SQUIRE. 
True. That change may be wished for, he’s married. 


DANCE. 


CURTAIN, 
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VI 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN! 


All in the downs the fleet is moored, 
The streamers waving in the wind, 
When Black-eyed Susan comes on board, 
O where may she her true love find ? 
“ Tell me, ye jovial sailors, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among your crew.” 


William ts high upon the yard, 
Rocked by the billows to and fro, 
Soon as her well-known voice he hears 
He sighs and casts his eyes below. 
The cord slides quickly through his glowing hands, 
And, quick as lightning, on the deck he stands. 


So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 
Shuts close his pinions to his breast. 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear, 
And drops at once into her nest ; 
The noblest Captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lips those kisses sweet. 


““O Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 
My vows shall ever true remain ; 
Let me kiss off that falling tear, 
We only part to meet again ; 
Change as ye list, ye winds, my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 
1 This poem has been slightly altered to bring it into the dramatic 
present, — 
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“ Believe not what the landsmen say 

Who tempt with doubts my constant mind, 
They tell me satlors when away 

In every port a mistress find.”’ 
“Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so, 
For thou art present whereso’er I go.”’ 


The bos’un gives the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosoms spread, 
No longer must she stay on board— 

They kiss, she sighs, he hangs his head. 
The less’ ning boat unwilling rows to land ; 
“Adieu,” she cries, and waves her lily hand. 


JOHN Gay. 
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LOVE LIES BLEEDING 


(Introduction) 


JOHN SMITH 


MANY strange and wonderful things have been 
discovered in Hammersmith; and my daughter 
tells me she has now discovered in the Borough 
the manuscript of a Russian play ; which, in spite 
of her patriotic preference for British work, she 
insists upon presenting, on the ground that, although 
by a Russian, it was evidently composed during 
the author’s residence in Hammersmith. I have 
seen the play rehearsed—indeed, there is some 
suggestion that I am to act in it—but I confess 
that I cannot make head or tail of it. Russia has 
a notoriously unhinging effect on the minds of all 
classes. The aristocracy goes mad over the Russian 
ballet, the politicians follow suit with the Russian 
bogey, and the typist winds up with Russian boots. 
And either the characters in this play are quite 
mad, orl am. My daughter admits that they are 
not, perhaps, extravagantly normal, but she assures 
me that, by degrees, every one of the audience will 
recognise in at least one of the characters a life-like 
portrait of himself. 

The general effect (to me) is of a number of 
extremely unfortunate persons, crowded together, 
for no particular reason in a very small room, 
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continually talking but never listening, continually 
asking questions but paying no attention to the 
answers (if answers are made, which is exceptional), 
and permanently obsessed and harassed by that 
portion of the human system which in Russia is 
known as the soul, but in this country is generally 
described, more accurately, as the liver. The 
play is a tragedy, and my daughter assures me that 
Aristotle says that tragedy is superior to comedy ; 
all I can say to that is that if you and I behaved 
as people behave in tragedies we should be locked 


up. 


CHARACTERS 


EBENEZER STEPHEN STEPHENSON, @ lunatic. 
THOMAS WILLIAM Love, a footballer. 
HENRIETTA JOLLY, an aunt. 

JONATHAN NATHANIEL JOLLY, a gambler. 

ALICE MARGARET JOLLY (his daughter), a bride. 
HENRY HIGGINBOTTOM, @ steeplechaser. 
HARRIET ELIZABETH HIGGINBOTTOM, his mother. » 
REGINALD ARTHUR FOSTER, a best man. 
HEZEKIAH TOPLEY, a newspaper seller. 


SCENE : A room in the house of the JotLys, Blythe 
Road, Hammersmith. 


The furniture crowded against the walls. One 
table with white table-cloth, glasses, etc., being an 
attempt at a buffet. 

At a small table (right) sits EBENEZER STEPHEN 
STEPHENSON, who is very old and untidy. He wears 
a most ancient second-hand frock-coat which ts too 
large for him, and a straw hat with a hat-guard. He 
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has his back to the room, and seems to be writing, 
referring now and then to a pile of papers and a 
number of great books, some of which have overflowed 
from his table to the floor. He looks woebegone and 
works feverishly, muttering. Indeed, he seems a little 
mad, and sometimes chews a cucumber. 

On the other side of the room (left) sits THOMAS 
WILLIAM LovE, who is young and sulky. He 1s 
dressed in a football jersey and shorts, for he is a 
footballer, and plays goal for Chelsea. His boots 
and shorts are muddy, and one would say that he had 
been playing for Chelsea quite recently. 

He is sitting in front of a wireless set, with loud- 
speaker, and is tinkering with the controls. He wears 
an expression of profound discontent. 


EBENEZER STEPHEN STEPHENSON (not looking up). 
What is the time, Thomas William Love ? 

T. W. Love (after a pause—and with a shrug of 
utter disillusionment). What does it matter? 


[HENRIETTA JOLLy drifts, or rather staggers, into 
the room ; she is extremely old, though not as 
old as EBENEZER ; she looks as if at any moment 
she might die, not from ill-health or age, but from 
concentrated melancholy. She carries a plate with 
some cake on tt. 


HENRIETTA. Here is the seed cake for the wedding 
breakfast. There is something peculiar about this 
house. The pork sandwiches have gone bad. 


[STEPHENSON looks at her suspiciously and mutters ; 
Love pays no attention to her ; she puts the plate 
down and drifts out again. 


T. W. Love. I admire pork. (Sighing) It is a 
quarter past three, Ebenezer Stephen Stephenson. 
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E. S. STEPHENSON (not looking up). Morning— 
or afternoon ? 
[LovE shrugs hopelessly.’ 


E. S. STEPHENSON (turning round—darkly). As 
a matter of fact, when you come to think of it, it 
matters to a quite extraordinary degree. At half- 
past three the 3-30 is run; and you know what 
that means to the head of this house. (Con- 
fidential) And then, you must be aware, Friday is 
the end of the financial year, and I amstill at Schedule 
A. (Wildly) A fortnight! Only a fortnight to 
fill up all my forms! The forms of a whole family ! 
(Fiercely) Oh, my forms! My beautiful forms ! 


[He buries his face in them, sobbing, as though 
they were roses. 


T. W. LOVE (ts not much affected by this sad scene— 
but continues to tinker with the wireless). As for me, 
I have never been able to share your enthusiasm 
for the Income Tax. But, then, there is absolutely 
no seriousness in me. All my life I have been a 
failure, and yet, as you see (looking very lugubrious), 
I am as gay as a spark. Even now, look at me 
(STEPHENSON does not), I sit here trying to extract 
music from the ether with this utterly ridiculous 
machine, and, do you know, I simply do not care 
whether I succeed or not ? 


[HENRIETTA JoLLy drifts in again from the other 
side of the room with a plate of sandwiches and 
a small teapot. 


_HEnrIETTA. The gold-fish are swimming round in 
circles. Alice Margaret’s canary is lying dead in its 
cage. It would not surprise me if something quite 
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unusual took place in this strange house. (Going 
over to STEPHENSON, in a humouring voice) Dear 
Uncle Ebenezer Stephen Stephenson! It is good 
of you to calculate the assessments for us all. But 
this is a day of joy. . . . You should have put on 
your black clothes like the others and gone to the 
church. 

[She lays a hand on his shoulder. 


E. S. STEPHENSON (starting violently, covers his 
forms protectively with his hands). Don’t touch me! 
Keep away! (Cunningly—looks at her searchingly, 
as if seeing her in a new light) Are you a relative 
incapacitated by age or infirmity, Henrietta Jolly, 
or a daughter upon whose services the individual 
depends by reason of old age or infirmity, where 
the said relative, widowed mother, or daughter 
is. maintained by the individual? (Beating his 
forehead) So much depends on that! (Confidential) 
But listen, Henrietta Jolly—if Love Lies Bleeding 
does not win the 3.30, then even I cannot save your 
brother. Oh, my forms! (He returns to them.) 

HENRIETTA (wringing her hands). Oh, this house 
is dreadful—dreadful! My poor brother! Yester- 
day he was misinformed by a gipsy at Sandown, 
and to-day his daughter is married to a steeplechaser. 
Oh! 


(Suddenly, behind her, LOVE’s labours are rewarded, 
and a gay dance-tune pours from the loud-speaker. 
LovE sits listening to it with an expression of 
abject sorrow. 


HENRIETTA (turning—horrified). Stop it, Thomas 
William Love. (He stops the music.) And why are 
you in fancy dress ? 

LOVE (rising, with more vigour), Will you have 
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the goodness to tell me, Henrietta Jolly, the name 
of the detestable individual who is at this moment 
marrying your brother’s daughter, Alice Margaret ? 

HENRIETTA (wearily). I forget whether his name 
is Foster or Higginbottom. It is all the same. 

STEPHENSON (wildly—to himself—reading from his 
forms, and tearing his hatr). “‘ Wear and tear of 
machinery and plant! ”’ 

HENRIETTA. But, excuse me, why are you not 
playing in the cup-tie, Thomas William Love ? 

Love. Tobe perfectly accurate, am. Or, rather, 
shall we say, I was. I will tell you what 
happened—— : 

STEPHENSON (vaguely—as he works). “‘ Nine-tenths 
of the amount of such earned income (subject to a 
maximum additional allowance of £45) e 

LovE (annoyed by the interruption, resumes). I 
was standing in goal. The score, as we say, was 
five goals each (and half the game to go). Five 
times the ball had passed me and entered the net. 
(Bitterly) That is the sort of man I am. The 
centre-forward of the other side was running straight 
for me with the ball. He had passed the backs— 
there was nothing between him and me. Suddenly, 
at that moment, I realised the utter futility of my 
whole existence. What in the world, I reflected, 
does it matter whether a goal is scored or not, by one 
side or the other? Will anybody be wiser, more 
beautiful, have more elevated ideals? Some of the 
cheering crowd will cheer louder, and some will 
utter blasphemy and threats. But what, after all, 
is the crowd? What are they for? 

STEPHENSON (muttering). “ Retirement, bank- 
ruptcy, death, et cetera.” 

Love. Well, you will understand, Henrietta Jolly, 
that, having reached that conclusion, there was 
one thing forme todo. Without so much as Be he 
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glance at the advancing centre-forward, I turned on 
my heel, walked away from the goal, and came to 
this house. 

STEPHENSON (who seems to have been listening all 
the time, looks up but not round). Did he score a 
goal ? 

LovE (indifferently). I did not notice. 

HENRIETTA. This is a very peculiar house. (With 
her woman’s intuition) It is evident from what you 
have said that you are in love with Alice Margaret. 

LovE (shrugs hopelessly). Could anyone love a 
person so exceptionally second-rate as myself? (He 
returns to the wireless.) 


[Clatter, conversation, and wedding-bells outside. 


HENRIETTA. Here they come, and now I daresay 
the tea is cold. (She pours out tea, etc.) 


[LovE turns on the wireless, and another dance- 
tune ts heard as the wedding party enter. 


[The BripE (ALICE MARGARET JoLLy) and the 
BRIDEGROOM (HENRY HIGGINBOTTOM) come in 
hand in hand. She is slight, pinched, and 
intense ; she wears a very dingy wedding-dress, 
worn by her great-grandmother in the year ? F 
He is in a very horsy black-and-white check suit, 
with breeches, and has bow legs. The BRIDE 
looks as if she has been crying, or 1s just about to. 
The BRIDEGROOM looks like death. 


[The other three are dressed almost entirely in black. 


[JONATHAN NATHANIEL JOLLy, the father of the 
bride, is a robust, florid, hearty, and cheerful 
person in a long frock-coat and brown boots. 


[Harriet EvizABETH HicGiInBottom, the mother 
of the bridegroom, is stout and short of breath, 
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She wears a good deal of jet, sequins, and lace. 
She carries smelling-salts and a fan. 


[REGINALD ARTHUR FOSTER, the best man, 1s natty 
and perky and efficient—perhaps a clerk or young 
salesman. He is supporting Mrs. HIGGIN- 
BOTTOM, who seems much exhausted. 


[LovE sits tinkering with the wireless, and 
STEPHENSON goes on with his work. Neither 
looks at the party. 


[The BRIDE, as soon as she sees LOVE, detaches her 
hand from HIGGINBOTTOM’s and goes quickly up 
to Love, who looks up and stops the wireless. 
The others make for the véfreshment table. 


Foster. Perhaps a little tea, Mrs. Higginbottom ? 
Mrs. HIGGINBOTTOM (nigh spent). Tea? I could 
drain a samovar! (Sinks into a chatr.) 


[She and FOSTER are at one side, MR. JOLLY and 
HIGGINBOTTOM at the other, HENRIETTA carts 
refreshments about. 


ALICE MARGARET (intensely). Thomas William, 
I cannot endure my married life. My husband sings 
in church. We have never been to church together 
before. It is dreadful. I detest music. What am 
I to do? 


[Love looks darkly over her shoulder and takes a 
revolver from the pocket of his shorts. 


LovE (laughing sardonic-like). And now I suppose 
you expect me to gratify your absurd passion for 
me by killing your husband? But let me tell you, 
young lady, you have come to the wrong shop. 
For I shall certainly miss him. 
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ALICE MARGARET (putting her arms round him). 
Do not be morbid, Thomas William. I have always 
loved you, but I married him to please my father, 
because he said he could spot winners. 


[They embrace passionately, a little hampered by the 
revolver. None of the others seem to observe these 
goings-on, 


JONATHAN JOLLY (comforiably—having had a 
little wine—looking at the clock). They should be off 
by now, Henry Higginbottom. You still have faith 
in Love Lies Bleeding ? 

HIGGINBOTTOM (pontifical). Mr. Jolly, the horse 
that beats Love Lies Bleeding will win. 

EBENEZER STEPHENSON (fotters to his feet and 
feebly waves a form or two at them). If Love Lies 
Bleeding does not win (He sinks back into his 
seat.) 

J. Jotty. Ha! I tell you what it is. I believe 
I am the most extraordinary character alive. I 
have absolutely no influence over a single human 
being. I say to one “‘ Come!” and he goes, “‘ Do 
this ’ and he does exactly the opposite. But when 
it comes to horses, I have the power of an archangel. 
Put me on the back of a horse and it becomes 
possessed of a devil, flies over mountains, jumps 
hedges, plunges into ponds. Put my money on 
a horse, and it stops dead. I do not believe that 
in all the world there is an animal so mild and swift 
that I cannot turn it into a wild beast by sitting on 
its back, or convert it into a lumbering cart-horse 
by putting half a crown on the creature. I have 
only to draw a horse in a sweepstakes, and it bursts 
out coughing or swells at the knees. (Drinking). 
Ha! Truly a remarkable power! (To Hiccin- 
BOTTOM). But now that you are a member of the 
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family—we shall see a change, eh, Henry Higgin- 
bottom ? 


[HiccinBotrom nods, and they drink together. 


E. S. STEPHENSON (pricking up Ms ears, totters 
over to HIGGINBOTTOM). A new member of the 
family? Then naturally you will want your forms 
filled up? (Taking hs arm, he leads the bridegroom 
over to the table, delighted, still croaking.) 


[HIGGINBOTTOM, humouring him, goes quietly. 


J. Jotty (looking at his watch). Go, Henrietta 
Susan Jolly, and buy an evening paper. 

HENRIETTA (going out). As you will, Jonathan 
Jolly, but I never yet knew any good to come out 
of an evening paper. There is something very queer 
about this party. (She drifts out.) 


[Enter, right, along the street, an old NEWSPAPER 
SELLER. drunk, 


NEWSPAPER SELLER. Paper! Paper! All the 
losers! (Highly amused.) He! He! The trouble 
about me is that half the time I yearn after beauty 
and the other half I drink gin. Paper! He! He! 
I remember when there were larks singing in the 
Broadway. Did anyone want an evening paper 
then? Everyone was content with his own mis- 
fortunes—his own and his neighbour’s. But now- 
adays a man bears on his back the calamities of the 
whole world. Earthquakes and murders with his 
breakfast ; floods, strikes, and railway-smashes on 
his way to work. He! he! (Waving his papers.) 
And, not satisfied with so much misery in the 
morning, he must needs have another dose of 
disaster in the evening. He! He! (To HENRIETTA 
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JOLLY, who now approaches) Paper, miss? I 
tell you what it is, miss, there’s more joy in Fleet 
Street over one sinner that cuts his sweetheart’s 
throat than over the ninety and nine just men who 
marry and live happily ever after. (Going off) 
I never sell one of these things without thinking 
I’ve made another fellow-creature miserable. But 
I keep on doing it! He! He! Paper! All the 
losers ! 
(ExT) 


Mrs. HIGGINBOTTOM (panting and puffing). It is 
difficult to see why people continue to get married 
in this country, Mr. Foster, for sooner or later they 
go mad or have a baby, and then everything begins 
all over again. 


[JOLLY, meanwhile, has closed his eyes, and 1s 
humming drunkenly to himself. 


REGINALD FosTER. At home, Mrs. Higginbottom, 
I have a tame salamander, which continually stands 
on its hind legs. I have sometimes wondered why. 

THE BRIDE (who all this time has been locked in 
THoMAS WILLIAM LovE’s ayms, whispers tensely). 
Let me go! Someone will see us! . 


[T. W. Love releases her, and she sits down by the 
wireless. He stands fingering his revolver, and 
gazing darkly at the inoffensive FOSTER. 


[HENRIETTA JOLLY then bounces into the room with 
an evening paper—saying almost gaily : 


HENRIETTA. Did I not tell you that some mis- 
fortune would befall us? 


ALL. What is it? 
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[STEPHENSON and HIGGINBOTTOM turn in their 
chairs (right), JoLLy jumps up and looks over 
HENRIETTA’S shoulder at the paper. FOSTER 
vushes over and stands centre. Mrs. HIGGIN- 
BOTTOM waddles over to the paper group. The 
BRIDE and LOvE remain where they are (left). 


JoLty (reading—in sepulchral tones). “‘ Love Lies 
Bleeding fell dead at the starting-gate.” | 

THE BRIDE (gives a little scream). Oh! And he 
promised it should win |! 


[Silence—broken at last by a vending sound. It 1s 
EBENEZER STEPHEN STEPHENSON, tragically 
tearing up the forms on which he has laboured so 
long. All gaze straight in front of them. 


[Perhaps by accident, the BRIDE turns the appro- 
priate lever, and dance-music again issues from 
the loud-speaker. 


[Then THOMAS WILLIAM LOVE moves a step, and, 

raising his revolver, shoots FOSTER through the 
head. FOSTER falls to the ground. No one 
at first appears to notice the incident. THOMAS 
WILLIAM LOVE stands over the body and shoots 
it again. The BRIDE stops the wireless. THOMAS. 
WILLIAM, to make quite sure, fires another shot 
at the defunct FOSTER. 


THE BRIDE. What are'you doing, Thomas William. 
Love? 


[The others also slowly begin to take things in. 


T. W. Love (with an eloquent gesture towards the 
body). Well, at any rate you will admit that we can 
now be married, and live happily ever after. 
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THE BRIDE. But that isnot my husband. That is 
the best man! 

T. W. Love (throwing down his revolver, with a 
shrug). Now that is just the sort of thing that happens 
to me. 
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Anonymous—Sixteenth Century 


Vill 
SOLDIERS THREE 


We be soldiers three, 

Pardona moy, je vous an pree, 
Lately come forth of the Low Country, 
With never a penny of money, 


Fa la la la lantido dilly. 


Here, good fellow, I drink to thee, 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree, 

To all good fellows wherever they be, 
With never a penny of money. 


And he that will not pledge me this, 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree, 

Pays for the shot, whatever tt is, 
With never a penny of money. 


Charge tt again, boy, charge it again, 
Pardona moy, je vous an pree, 
As long as there is any ink in thy pen, 
With never a penny of money. 
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IT MAY BE LIFE 


Music by Dennis Arundell. 


I wish I hadn't broke that cup. Z 
I wish I was a movie star. 

I wish there weren’t no washing-up 

And life was like the movies are. 

I wish I wore a wicked hat ; 

I got the face for tt, I know. 

I'm tired of scrubbing floors, and that. 

It may be life, but ain’t it slow ? 


For I don’t have no adventures in the street ; 
Men don’t register emotion when we meet. 
Jack don’t register Love’s Sweet Bliss ; 
Jack just registers an ordinary kiss. 
An’ I says “‘ Evenin’,” 
An’ Jack says “‘ Evenin’,” 
An’ we both stand there at the corner of the 
square, 
Me like a statue and ’1m like a bear. 
He don’t make faces like the movie men ; 
He just holds tight till the clock strtkes ten. 
Then I says ‘‘ Friday,” and Jack says “Right.” 
Jack just whispers, and I can hardly speak, 
Aw that’s the most exciting thing that happens 
in the week. 
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Jack loves me well enough, I know, 
But does he ever bite his lip ? 

And does he chew his cheek to show 
That passion’s got him in a grip ? 
And does his gun go pop, pop, pop, 
When fellers gets familiar P—No ! 

He just says ‘‘’Op it,” and they ’op— 
It may be life, but ain’t tt slow P 


For I dowt have no adventures in the street ; 
Men don’t register emotion when we meet. 
Jack don’t register jealousy and such— 
Jack don’t register nothin’ very much. 
But Jack says © ‘Evemmn’,” 
And I says “ Evemn’,” 
And we both stand there at the corner of the 
square, 
Me like a statue and ’im ltke a bear. 
He don’t look lovin’ the the movie men, 
He just holds tight till the clock strikes ten. 
Jack says “‘ Kiss me,” and I says “ Right.” 
Jack says “ Happy?” and I says “ Quite.” 
Jack just whispers, and I can hardly speak, 
An’ that’s the most exciting thing that happens 
in the week. 
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SONGS SUNG BY ELSA LANCHESTER AND 
HAROLD SCOTT 


. The Ratcatcher’s Darter. 

. The Grecian Bend. 

. The Middle Classes. 

. True Friends of the Poor. 
. Buffalo Gals. 

. De Boatmen’s Dance. 
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SONGS SUNG BY ELSA LANCHESTER AND 
HAROLD SCOTT 


THE RATCATCHER’S DARTER 


In Vestminister, not long ago, 
There lived a Ratcatcher’s Darter. 
That ts not quite in Vestminister, 
"Cos she lived on ’tother side of vater. 
Her father caught rats, and she sold sprats, 
All round about that quarter, 
The young gentlemen all touched their hats 
To the pretty little Ratcatcher’s Darter. 


CHORUS. 
Doodle di, doodle dee, 
Da dum doodle dum. 


Both rich and poor, from near and far, 
In matrimony sart her, 
But at friends and foes she turned up her nose, 
Did the pretty little Ratcatcher’s Darter. 
But there vas a man, sold lily-vite sand, 
In Cupid's net had cart her, 
And right over head and ears in love 
Fell the pretty little Ratcatcher’s Darier. 


CHORUS. 
Doodle di, etc. 
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Now lily-vite sad so ran in her head 
As she valked along the Strand-O 


That she cried, tho’ she'd got the sprats on her head, 


“ D’you vant any lily-vite sand-O ?” 

The folks, amazed, all thought her crazed, 
As she valked along the Strand-O 

To hear a girl vith sprats on her head 
Cry, “‘ D’you vant any lily-vite sand-O ?” 


CHORUS. 


Doodle di, etc. 


So they both agreed to married be 
Upon next Easter Sunday, 
But the Ratcatcher’s Darter had a dream, 
That she vouldn’t be alive till Monday. 
She vent again to buy some sprats, 
But tumbled into the vater, 
And down to the bottom of the dirty Thames 
Fell the pretty little Ratcatcher’s Darter. 


CHORUS. 
Doodle di, etc. 


Now Lily-Vite Sand, ven he heard the news, 
His eyes poured down with vater, 

And he swore, “ In love I'll constant prove, 
And I’m danged if I'll live long arter !” 

So he cut his throat vith a square of glass, 
And stabbed his donkey arter, 

And that vas the end of poor Lily-Vite Sand, 
His donkey, and the Ratcatcher’s Darier. 


CHORUS. 
Doodle di, etc. 
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THE GRECIAN BEND 


THE GRECIAN BEND 
Music by Alfred Lee. Written by Ben Walker, Esq. 


I’m glad to see you, one and all, 
And hope I don’t intrude, 

In such a fashionable style 
No one can think me rude, 


Absurdities in every form. 
I’m anxious to amend, 

And so I’ve introduced a style 
I call the “ Grecian Bend.” 


CHORUS. 


Oh, the latest style is the “‘ Grecian Bend,” 
I?’s all the “ go,” you may depend, 

It makes your hair stand up on end 

To see girls doing the “‘ Grecian Bend.” 


THANK GOD FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES 
Words by A. P. Herbert. Music by Harold Scott. 


Few days go by without 
Some clever fellow passes 
A rude remark about 
The poor old Middle Classes : 
The rich we stand saluting, 
The poor can do no wrong, 
But I was born in Tooting, 
And this shall be my song ? 
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THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


Thank God for the Middle Classes, 
And give three hearty cheers ! 

I don’t care that for the Proletariat, 
Nor yet for the House of Peers ; 

For the backbone of Britain, 
Historians all agree, 

Old England’s spine is me and mine— 
So God bless mine and me ! 


I work for a wobbly wage, 
I live in a wobbly villa, 
The furniture by Drage, 
The oils by Aunt Vanilla ; 
In theory pugilistic, 
In fact, I never strike ; 
I dow’t say I’m artistic, 
But I do know what I like. 


Thank God for the aspidistra, 

Three cheers for the antimacassar too ! 
I’ve three pink stocks in the window-box, 
And I’ve called the house Belle Vue 

For the backbone of Britain, 
Bnitannia’s vertebrae, 

Old England’s spine is me and mine, 
So God bless mine and me ! 


When all the world sees red, 
I'm still as sweet as honey ; 
I never lose my head, 
I only lose my money ; 
I neither beg nor borrow, 
I grumble, bui I pay, 
And I shall do to-morrow, 
Just what I've done to-day. 
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THE MIDDLE CLASSES 


Thank God for the Albert Memorial— 
Three cheers for Lipton’s tea, 

If His Majesty the King wants any little thing, 
He has only to come to me. 

For the backbone of Britain, 
In my considered view, 

Is the unassuming cuss in the corner of the ’bus, 
So God bless me and you ! 


TRUE FRIENDS OF THE Poor 


A Philanthropic Song 
dedicated to The Philanthropic Societies of 
Great Britain 


Words and Music by T. S. Lonsdale. 


Now give me a man 
Who has proved he’s a man, 
No matter his rank or his birth— 
In life’s path there’s weeds, 
Not many good deeds 
By which you may know a man’s worth. 
He may wear a crown, 
A bright silken gown, 
And never want gold, you are sure ; 
But still you will find 
He thinks of mankind, 
And never turns one from his door. 


CHORUS. 


And such a man as that was Lord Shaftesbury, 
Whose name and fame will live for evermore, 

A good and noble man was Lord Shaftesbury, 
An honest and a true friend to the poor. 
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TRUE FRIENDS OF THE POOR 


A man like a friend 
His hand will extend 

And help a poor brother in need, 
Without hope of gain, 
To me tt is plain 

He’s really a true friend indeed. 
He don’t want applause, 
For by Nature’s laws 

We all should do good when we can, 
And with a good heart 
Each should play his part, 

And help, if he can, a poor man. 


CHORUS. 
And such a man as that was Mr. Montefiore, etc. 


CHORUS. 
And such aman as that was Mr. Peabody, etc. 


BUFFALO GALS 
(1830) : 


As I was lumb’ring down de street, down de street, 
down de street, 
A handsome girl I chanc’d to meet ; 
Oh, she was fatr to view. 


CHORUS. 
Buffalo gals, can’t you come out to-night, 
Can't you come out to-night, can’t you come 
out to-night ? 
Buffalo gals, can’t you come out to-night P 
And dance by de light ob de moon. 
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BUFFALO GALS 


I ax’d her would she hab a dance, hab a dance, hab a 
dance, 
I @ought dat I might get a chance 
To shake a foot wid her. , 


CHORUS. 
Buffalo gals, etc. 


I'd like to make dat gal my wife, gal my wife, gal my 
wife, 
I'd be happy all my life, 
Wid dat gal close by me. 


CHORUS. 
Buffalo gals, etc. 


DE BOATMEN’S DANCE 


De spring ob de year hab come at last, 
Winter-time is gwan and past, 
Four-and-twenty boatmen, all of a flock, 
Sitting on de seashore pecking off a rock ; 


CHORUS. 


Dance de boatmen dance, 
O, dance de boatmen dance ; 
Dance all night till de broad daylight, 
And go home wid de gals in de morning. 
Hi ho, de boatmen row, 
Floating down de riber on de “‘ Ohio.” 

I went on board de oder day, ' 

To hear what de boatmen had to say ; 
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Dere I let my passion loose, 
Dey cramm’d me in de calaboose. 


CHORUS. 
Dance de boatmen dance, etc. 


Oh, let me loose, I’ll go ashore ; 
Let me loose, I’ll work no more. 
Stay now, nigger, dat’ll neber do at all, 
You've got to play to de boatmen’s ball. 


CHORUS. 
Dance de boatmen dance, etc. 


In come some wid bran’ new suits, 
Long-tail'd coats and high-heel’d boots, 

Get out ob de way, you hab no chance, 

For dis 1s what dey call de boatmen’s dance. 


CHORUS. 
Dance de boatmen’s dance, etc. 
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XI 
WILL BAGNALL’S BALLET 


(Introduction) 
JOHN SMITH. 


IF there is one thing upon which every author has 
agreed since the beginning of writing, it is that 
women are the devil—shifting, inconstant, change- 
able, and so forth. The wonder is that, though all 
declare that women are continually changing, the 
authors, less fortunate, find nothing new to say 
about them. A hundred years ago the gay young 
satirists were mocking the female passion for “ flesh- 
coloured silk stockings,’ much in request, says one 
of them, because “ nudity is all the rage to-day.” 
And you will find in the same period most powerful 
diatribes on “‘ the craze for dancing,” the decay of 
manners, and the degeneration of England, which 
might have come, word for word, from the contribu- 
tions of journalistic divines to the evening papers of 
to-day. The little song, or “ ballet,” which my 
daughters now propose to give you, takes us back, 
I understand, still farther, to the days of Charles II. 
And from what I have heard of it, it is as fresh 
and topical as when it was written. 
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WILL BAGNALL’S BALLET 


(From “ Musarum Delicie,” by Sir John Mennis 
and Dr. James Smith) 


A Ballet, a Ballet, let every Poet 
A Ballet make with speed, 
And he that hath wit, now let him show it, 
For never was greater need. 
And I, that never made Ballet before, 
Will make one now, though I never make more. 


O Women, monstrous Women, 
What doe you meane to doe ? 


It is their pride and strange attire 
That bindes me to this taske, 
Which King and Court did much admire 
At the last Christmas Maske ; 
But by your entertainment then 
You should have small cause to come there agens 


O Women, etc 


You cannot be contented to goe, 
As did the Women of Old, 
But you are all for pride and show, 
As they were for weather and cold. 
O Women, Women, Fie, Fie, Fie, 
I wonder you are not ashamed, I 


O Women, etc. 


Where is the decency become 
That your fore-mothers had ? 
In Gowns of Cloth, and Caps of Thrum, 
They went full meanly clad ; 
But you must jet it in silks and gold, 
Your pride in Winter 1s never a-cold. 


O Women, etc. 
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Both round and short they cut their haire, 
Whose length should Women grace, 

Loose like themselves, their hats they weare ; 
And when they come in place 

Where Courtship and Compliments must be, 

They doe tt like Men, with Cap and Knee. 


O Women, etc. 


They at their sides, against our Lawes, 
With little Ponyards goe ; 

Which surely is, I thinke, because 
They love Men’s weapons so ; 

Or else it ts, they'll stab all Men 

That doe refuse to stab them agen. 


O Women, etc. 


Doublets like to Men they weare, 
As tf they meant to flout us, 
Wast round, like Points and Ribbons too, 
But I pray let’s look about us. 
For since the Doublet doth so well fit ’um, 
They will have the Breeches and tf they can get ’’um. 


O Women, etc. 


And when the Maske was at the Court 
Before the King to be showne, 

They got upon seats to see the sport, 
But soone they were pull’d downe : 

And many were thrust out of dores, 

Their coats well-cudgel'd, and they call’d— 


O King, Religious King, 
God save thy Majesty. 
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And Women all whom this concernes, 
Though you offended be, 

And now in foule and ratling tearms 
Doe swagger and sweare at me : 

I'll tell you, if you mend not your wayes, 

The Devill will fetch you all one of these dayes. 


O Women, monstrous Women, 
What doe you meane to doe ? 
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XII 
CHARITY 


SCENE. A street in Mayfair. A rich house, or 
row of houses, in the background. 


A BEGGAR (an unemployed man) sings at the side 
of the stage, looking up at the windows. No one 
else 1s in sight ; no one pays the smallest attention, 
though the beggar sings quite well. 

The beggar probably is a tenor—he is singing some 
well-known emotional song—say “‘ Annie Laurie.” 
He holds out his cap and looks up at the windows ; 
but there 1s no sign of life. 

At this moment there 1s the sound of several powerful 
motor-cars arriving, and the chatter of gay young 
voices (mainly female). 

A large crowd of beautiful and anstocratic women, 
mostly young, flows into the street. All are 
sumptuously dressed, though mostly in black, and 
all wear masks. 

They are the “ Mayfair Folk-Song Singers,” 
singing for charity. There is among them a 
sprinkling of elderly altos, and two or three men 
(basses and tenors) bring up the rear ; but these 
are kept well in the background. 

They carry little handfuls of music (folk-songs) ; 
some have electric torches. When they (eventually) 
sing, there is a great deal of fussing with the masks, 
the music, and the torches ; some of them keep 
dropping the songs they are not singing and dive 
after them. 
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Lapy PEARL (1st singer) (who is older than most of 
them). Here we are, my dear! This is Sybil’s—— 


[As they approach, two young things in evening 
dress come out of the house and warmly embrace 
the first two singers. They ave SYBIL and 
IsEULT, both highly born. 


SyBiIL. My dear! We thought you were never 
coming. 

Lapy Mercy (as though half dead with fatigue— 
with an aristocratic drawl). My dear, we’ve sung 
at the Ritz, we’ve sung at Claridge’s, we’ve sung 
everywhere. I’m practically moribund. 

IsEULT. You pooy martyrs! But what is it for? 

Lapy PEARL. Oh, it’s a perfectly darling charity 
—The Blind Bargees, or something heavenly like 
that. My mask does tickle so. | 

Lapy Mercy. And wasn’tit too devastating? A 
man at the Berkeley recognised me! _ 

Lapy PEARL. And me. And I thought I was 
looking utterly anonymous. 

SYBIL. I think you're too heroic for words—all of 
you. 

Lapy Mercy (faint). Iseult, darling, you haven’t 
such a thing as a cocktail on you? Nothing has 
passed my lips since Claridge’s. 

IsEULT. They’re all ready. And Sybil’s got the 
sweetest little cheque for you. Who’s treasurer ? 

Lapy PEARL (languid). Arethusa’s treasurer. 
Arethusa ! 


[Lapy ARETHUSA BLoom and some of the others 
come up. 


SYBIL (holding out a cheque). Look! The old 
man coughed up at once. 
| Lapy ARETHUSA (taking the cheque.) Twenty-five 
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pounds! My darling, how too ecstatic! (All clap 
their hands.) That makes a hundred and fifty 
to-night ! 

Lapy Mercy (excited). Then we’ve sloshed 
Hermione Tarver’s record ! 


[Great excitement. (‘‘ Twenty-five pounds!” 
“Isn't he a pet?” etc.) 


IsEULT. But how miraculous! Well, come in, all 
of you ! 

Lapy PEARL (moving to the front door—slighily 
hurt). Oh, but don’t you want us to sing? 

IsEULT. Love it, of course, darling, but father 
said you weren’t to bother. 

Lapy Mercy. Oh, but we must do something for 
that dream of a cheque. 

Lapy ARETHUSA. And we sing angelically—you 
must hear us, Sybil. 

Lapy TAFFETA (very aristocratic). Let’s give 
them ‘“ The Wraggle-Taggle Gipsies—O !” 

Lapy TuLLe. “The Poacher!” ‘It’s divine. 

Lapy Ninon. “ Oh, don’t deceive me H 


[Confused noise of suggestions from all the singers 
—“ John Peel,’ “ Loch Lomond,” ‘‘ Drink to 
me only,” “ Blow away the morning dew,” etc. 


Lapy PEARL (at last—firmly). Quiet! We'll do 
“Oh, don’t deceive me” and “The Poacher!” 
Ready? 


[The StncERS huddle into a mass, and fumble with 
their masks, their music, and theiy electric 
torches. 

[Lapy Peart stands in front of them, and conducts 
very casually and occasionally, giving them no 
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guidance, and at last turning her back to them and 
singing herself in a violent soprano. Between 
verses she turns her head and says, languidly but 
loudly, ‘‘ Louder, please!” or “ Quiet verse!” 
or “‘ Sopranos only!” The singing 1s not very 
good, out of tune and so forth, and there are one 
or two false starts, particularly as the BASSES, 
being far away from headquarters, do not get the 
instructions correct, and start with “The 
Poacher”’ while the ladies ave singing “Oh, 
don’t deceive me.” 
[After two bars LADY PEARL stops them. 


LADY PEARL. Have the basses arrived ? 

OnE Timip Bass. Yes. We were singing. 

Lapy PEARL (darkly). Oh—— (deciding to make 
no comment). Again, please. 


[Meanwhile Sypit and IsEULT stand by the front 
door, with forced smiles, doing their best to enjoy 
it. A small knot of people drift up, and these 
listen open-mouthed, with expressionless faces. 

[Half way through the first song a PRESSMAN 
approaches, with camera, assistant, and flash- 
light apparatus. He arranges his camera, etc. 
Lapy PEARL (between verses) says, “ How 
maddening ! Here’s the Press!” and they go 
on singing. The SINGERS, still singing, gradually, 
one by one, turn their faces towards the camera, 
till the whole CHOIR ts facing in his direction. 
Suddenly the PHOTOGRAPHER lifts his hand in 
the professional manner, and all the CHorR stop 
singing in the middle of a verse, gazing at him. 


THE PRESSMAN. Will the ladies kindly remove 
their masks ? 


[Several eagerly put their hands to their faces. 
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Lapy PEARL. Oh dear no, that would spoil the 
whole spirit of the thing ! 

Lapy TAFFETA. My poor man, we’re doing good 
by stealth ! 

Lapy PEARL. Of course, you can take the 
names, if you like (turning to the others). There’s 
no harm in that, I suppose ? 

SEVERAL. Oh, no!—Surely not !—etc. 

PRESSMAN. Thank you, milady. Still, please, 
everybody ; moisten the lips, please, and open the 
mouths, to suggest the illusion of singing. (AJ the 
CuHoIr dutifully open their mouths.) Beautiful 
picture! Beautiful! Still, please! 


[A blinding flash. All the Cuotr blink, make 
frightened sounds, and giggle. 
> 


PRESSMAN. Much obliged, milady. 
LaDy PEARL (casually). Now the fourth verse, 
please. 


[They begin again—in the middle of the song. 
While they sing, the PRESSMAN goes from singer 
to singer, taking theiy names and titles, etc. ; 
each singer stops singing in turn to give the 
information required. (Possibly there is a solo 
verse, and the soloist stops in the middle to oblige 
with her name, etc.) 

[As soon as they stop singing a babble of conversation 
breaks out—‘ Oh, dear, this mask !’’—“ My poor 
eyelashes !””—‘‘ I never can get that A sharp!” 
—‘ My dear, I’m a wreck!”—“I must have 
a cocktail or perish ! ”—etc. : 


Sypit and Iseutt. Charming! Delicious! My 
dear, how too wonderful! Now do come in, all 
of you. 
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[All the SINGERS crowd into the house, chattering 
and murmuring “ Cocktails !”— Divine!” 


PRESSMAN (who is still getting the last man’s name 
as he goes in—a young and dandified fellow). Tenor 
or bass, milord ? 

LorpD LAVENDER. My good fellow, I don’t sing. 
I carry Lady Taffeta’s music for her. 

PRESSMAN (as he is disappearing). Pardon me, 
milord, but could you tell me the name of the 
charity you are working for? 

Lorp LAVENDER. Couldn’t tell you, I’m sure. 
I fancy it’s something to do with the unemployed. 


[He goes in. The PRESSMAN stands, completing 
his notes. 

[Meanwhile the BEGGAR, who has been standing 
motionless in his corner all through the scene, 
unnoticed, again lifts up his voice, dismally, 
in ““ Anme Laurie,” looking up at the house. 

[The PRESSMAN, having finished his notes, gives 
him a swift glance, fumbles in his pocket, pulls 
out half a crown, thinks better of 1t, puts 1t back 
in his pocket, and goes off. The BEGGAR is 
left alone, still singing. 


\ 


CURTAIN 
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A large crescent-shaped or three-sided table set 
for supper in the Smitu’s garden. Lighted candles, 
glasses, wine, etc. The SmitH daughters and their 
friends and helpers all seated. JOHN SMITH, centre, 
with Mrs. SMITH. 


JOHN SMITH (to JuLY, on his right). Well, my 
dear, and now are you satisfied ? 

Juty. Dear father, you were splendid. 

JouN SmitH. Why, my dear, I do believe you 
have made me stage-struck. But I meant (con- 
fidential), are you to be married ? 

JuLY (nodding gaily). All seven of us. Your 
dear little introductions took so long that we could 
have entangled a regiment in the time. 

JouN SmitH. Well, I am delighted. Hector, 
pass the wine! (Very pleased with himself.) By 
Sir Henry Irving, July, if you are not careful I 
shall make a speech. 

Juty (delighted—clapping her hands), Oh, do, 
father! A speech! 

Att. Speech! Speech! 


\ _[Joun Situ rises, glass in hand. 


Jury (pulling at his coat-tails). The short speech, 
father. 
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Joun Smita. Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you 
“The Muses! ” 

HECTOR (on JuLy’s right, rises uncertainly, being 
a little excited). And I give you— The Ladies ”’ ! 

Att. Hector, behave yourself !—Sit down !—etc. 

JOHN SMITH (order being restored). The Muses ! 


Nine Muses are there. Six were here to-day— 
For all the arts are partners in a play, 
Euterpe, mother of the lyric lay, 
Bright-eyed Thalia, queen of comic arts, 
Erato, gealous for the lovers’ parts, 
I think Melpomene shed tears above 
The tragic doubts of Thomas William Love. 
Light-foot Terpsichore we too have met, 
And still one more—whose name I now forget. 
Outside, they pass like strangers in the street, 
But in the theatre the Muses meet : 
Abroad, in selfishness do starve or thrive, 
But here are busy for a common hive. 
Song, dance, and music, actor, sage, and clown, 
Dress and the dramatist, divide the crown ; 
And who shall tell us where success has been— 
In him who paints, or him who shifts the scene ? 
“ The world’s a stage!” ’Twould have a better name 
If all the world a theatre became ; 
You politicians, take a tip from us— 
We have our fights, but, Lord, we make less fuss ! 
For though, maybe, there’s jealousy alight, — 
At least we seldom see it “ on the night,” 
And, though the Muses have a human rage, 
They do not wash their linen on the stage. 

Shall we not, then, by all means elevate 
This living model of the perfect State ? 
Let the fond crank, with wind and fury blown, 
Paint for his grandsons, or himself alone ! 
Let cynics drive a solitary pen ! 
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Ours are the arts befriending men with men ! 

Your study poet’s for the few—or none ; 

We make the classes, like the Muses, one. 

Play on, Macduff! And tf the Duchess nods, 

She’s something now in common with the “ gods.” : 
Ladies and gentlemen, a glass of wine 

(No heel-taps neither !) to the Muses Nine ! 

May our kind six be pleased with us to stay, 

Goddesses proud, but not too proud to play ! 

For which is she that will not look her best 

With mischief twinkling, and in English dressed ? 


The Muses ! 


[All rise and honour the toast. 


Hector. Without prejudice to the valuable ex- 
pressions which have fallen from my right honourable 
friend, I give you “ The Ladies.” 

Att. The Ladies ! 

Joun SMITH (looking at his watch). Bless my soul ! 
Daughters, to bed! 


(Music) 


[The GENTLEMEN take the candles from the table, 
and each gives one to his lady, and escorts her 
into the house. They sing very softly, un- 
accompanied, their voices dying away : 


1, { ladies, 
coe Maal: | gentlemen, 


Hark, the early bird I hear ! 
Pallid beauty, hide away— 
Hold no candles to the day. 
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So to bed—but we will do 
What we can to dream of you. 


Good night, ladies ; sweet repose 
Gild the lily, paint the rose, 

Yet be broken now and then 

By a tender thought for men ! 


Good night, gentlemen ; do not sleep, 
Lest we think you hold us cheap ; 
But with sleepless, hollow eyes, 
Prove your passion when you se. 


Good night, love, but let it be 
Not too good to think of me. 


[The last couple halt at the door. 


HILDEBRAND. 


Good night, all ; and come again ! 
May some sweet electric train, 
Friendly tram, or motor-bus, 
Bring you safely back to us ! 


JULY. 


Bring your wives and children on 
Some immense pantechnicon ! 

If you're leading double lives, 

Bring your sweethearts and your wives. 


Botu (left alone). 


Good night, sweetheart ; happy be ; 
Heaven bless you, think of me. 
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[She takes her candle, he his hat, and so to bed. 


[JoHn Smitu, behind their backs, raises his glass 
to them. They go in, and he is left in the moon- 
light with Mrs. SMITH. 
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